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LINCOLN'S  ASM  A  Ms  t. NATION. 

iliauti    of   the    Bui    with   Him   and 
Their   Traffic"  End. 

Prom  th«  New  York  Tribune. 
Any  story  concerning  President  Lincoln  IS' 
interesting,  and  not  least  so  anything  a.** 
thentic  In  relation  te  his  assassination.  But 
referring  to  your  article  of  to-day  headed 
"He  Saw  Lincoln  Killed,"  historical  accu- 
racy, even  as  regards  minor  details,  should 

'be  sought  In  dealing  with  historical  charac-. 
ters  and  events. 

The  account  given   by  William  Withers*. 
Jr.,   of  his   connection   with     the     clrcum- 

.  stances  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  tragical  taking  oft 
Is  presumably  correct,  so  far  as  it  relates 

•  to  what  occurred  outside  of  the  box  occu- 
pied  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bis  party  in  Ford's 
Theater  on  that  fateful  night.  But  thai 
President's  sons,  Robert  and  "Tad,"  were 
not  of  the  party.  Those  In  the  box  with 
him  were  only  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Clara,' 
Harris,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Senator  Ira 

,  Harris,  of  New  York  State,  and  her  step- 
brother, Maj.  Rathbone.  The  memoranda  I 
made  at  the  time  are  not  accessible  at  this 
moment,  but  my  recollection  la  that  Gen. 
and  Mrs.  Grant  were  the  President's  invited 
guests,  but  that  at  the  last  moment  some- 

.  thing  on  the  General's  part  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  this  programme,  and  that,  ia 
their  stead,  Mr.  Lincoln's  carriage  took  uj»  • 
Miss  Harris  and  Maj.  Rathbone  on  the  way 
to  the  theater. 

>  Exactly  a  week  after  the  assassination  X 
spent  the  evening  at  the  residence  of  Sena- 

.  tor  Harris,  when  Miss  Clara  gave  me  a  cir-  ' 

]  cumstantlal  account  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion,  which  I  put  on  paper  the  same  night, 
and  I  may  add  that,  years  after,  I  loaned 
this  recital  of  what  she  told  me,  at  his  par*  < 
ticular  request,  to  Walt  Whitman,  whtf 
wished  to  read  It  before  writing  and  lectur->  I 
ing  on  the  subject. 
The  dagger  with  which  it  appears  Willies' ' 

|  Booth  had  wounded  Mr.  Withers  must,  of 
course,   have  been   the   same  weapon  with 

I  which   a  moment   or  two  before  he  .  had 

j  struck  Maj.  Rathbone,  who  had  sprung  up- 

I  on  the  assassin  before  he  mounted  the  rail 

;  of  the  box  for  his  spring  to  the  .stage.  The 
wound,  Miss  Harris  told  me,  -was  a  severe 

1  one,  and  several  times  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  she  left  the  room  in  which  we  were 
sitting  to  go  and  look  after  her  stepbrother. 
This  historical  tragedy,  some  of  their 
friends  have  thought,  affected  with  ele- 
ments of  like  kind  the  after-lives  of  these, 
inadvertent  participants  In  it.  One  can  not' 
say  spectators  of  it,  for  It  Ab  evident  that 
no  one  besides  the  assassin— unless  it  may 

■  be  the  victim  himself— saw  the  murderous! 
shot  fired.  Miss  Harris  told  me  that  all  the 
three  survivors  who  occupied  the  box  were 
leaning  out  of  it  when  the  shot  was  fired, 
and  that,  .as  far  as  she  herself  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  quite  an  appreciable  space  of 
time  before  she  realized  that  the  firing  and 
succeeding  excitement  were  not  "part  of  the 
play,"  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  My. 
recollection,  moreover,  is  that  she  tc^l  me, 
that  same  Friday  night  next  succeeding  the 
misnamed  "Good  Friday"  of  the  deed,  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  made  the  same  statement 
to  her,  and  also  that  Maj.  Rathbone  said  he 

■  did  not,  for  the  first  few  moments,  associate 
.  the  President  with  Booth's  appearance,  but 

supposed  the  latter  to  be  some  maniac  whot 
had  Just  found   his  way  into  the  box  and 

:  whoso  course  ought  to  be  arrested. 

I    No  blood  relationship  existed  between  Miss 

i  Harris  and  Maj.  Rathbone,  and  they  were 
grown  up  when  their  parents  married.  They 
were  naturally-  congenial,  and  their  mutual 
share  In  the  tragedy,  with  her  subsequent 
nursing  of  him  while  recovering  from  his 
wound,  resulted,  naturally  enough,  in  their 
marriage  not  long  afterward,  when  they 
took  up  their  residence  abroad,  with  every 
promise  for  a  happy  life,  so  far  as  external 
things  were  concerned.  But  the  tragedy  had 
planted  its  seed  of  evil  In  the  memory  of  th« 
husband,  and  In  course  of  time  the  father* 
of  Beveral  children:  He  brooded  over  it  until 
his  mind  was  unhinged,  developing  a  homi- 
cidal tendency  from  which  his  wife  more 
than  once— If  I  remember  rightly— barely  es- 
.caped:  and  one  night,  on  th«s  eve  ot  hi* 
proposed  removal  to  an  asylum,  he  made  4 
rush,  with  murderous  Intent,  on  th<>ir  chil- 
dren. His  wife,  of  course,  threw  herself  be- 
tween them  arid  her  maniac  husband,  and 
paid  with  her  life  the  forfeit  of  a  mother's" 
-devotion.  Thus  al*o  dicni  Ly  murder  one 
linked  ik-ith  the  (treat  murder  of  her  period 
and  herself  a  woman  of  no  inconsiderable 
talent,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  la 
Washington  society  during  the  civil  warj 
And  thus,  ss  so  often  before  and  since,  was 
exemplified  the  melancholy  truth  that  a 
great  wrong,  wrought  In  high  places,  breed* 

.similar  If  less  conspicuous  evil  to  which  ne 
limit  of  time  or  place  can  be  assigned. 
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during  the  evening.  When  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  was  being  per- 
formed, and  while  this  deponent  was  in- 
tently observing  the  proceedings  upon 
the  stage  with  back  towards  the  door,  he 
heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  behind 
him,  and  looking  around,  saw,,  through 
the  smoke,  a  man  between  the  door  and 
the  President.  At  the  same  time  depon- 
ent heard  him  shout  some  word,  which 
deponent  thinks  was  "Freedom"!  This 
deponent  instantly  sprang  toward  him 
iind  siezed  him;  he  wrested  himself  from 
the  grasp  and  made  a  violent  thrust  at 
the  breast  of  the  deponent  with  a  large 
knife.  Deponent  parried  the  blow  by 
striking  it  up,  and  received  a  wound  sev- 
eral inches  deep  in  his  left  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  orifice 
of  the  wound  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  extends  upward  toward  the 
shoulder  several  inches.  The  man  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  box,  and  deponent  en. 
deavdred'  to  seize  him  again,  but  only 
caught  his  clothes  as  he  was  leaping  over 
the  railing  of  the  box.  The  clothes  as  de- 
ponent believes,  were  torn  in  this  at- 
tempt to  seize  him. 

As  he  went  over  upon  the  stage,  depon- 
ent cried  out  with  a  loud  voice:  "Stop 
that  man."  Deponent  then  turned  to  the 
President;  his  position  was  not  changed; 
his  head  was  slightly  bent  forward  and 
his  eyes  were  closed.  Deponent  saw  that 
he  was  unconscious  and  supposing  him 
mortally  wounded  rushed  to  the  door  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  medical  aid.  On 
reaching  the  outer  door  of  the  passage- 
way as  above  described,  deponent  found 
it  barred  by  a  heavy  piece  of  plank,  one 
end  of  which  was  secured  in  the  wall, 
and  the  other  resting  against  the  door. 
It  had  been  so  securely  fastened  that  it 
required  considerable  force  to  remove  it. 
This  wedge  or  bar  was  about  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  Persons  upon  the  outside 
.  were  beating  against  the  door  for  the 
purpose  of  entering.  Deponent  removed 
the  bar. -and  the  door  was  opened. 

Several  persons  who  represented  them- 
selves to  be  surgeons  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter: Deponent  saw  there  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, and  requested  him  to  prevent  other 


persons  from  entering  the  box.  Deponent 
then  returned  to  the  box  and  found  the 
surgeons  examining  the  President's  per- 
son. They  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
wound.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  it 
was  determined  to  remove  him  from  the 
theatre.  He  was  carried  out,  and  the  de- 
ponent then  procedd  to  assist  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, who  was  intensely  excited,  to  leave 
the  theatre.  On  reaching  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  deponent  requested  Major  Potter 
to  aid  him  in  assisting  Mrs.  Lincoln  ac- 
cross  the  street  to  the  house  to  which  the 
President  was  being  conveyed. 

The  wound  which  deponent  had  re- 
ceived hnd  been  bleeding  very  profusely,  , 
and  on  reaching  the  house,  feeling  very 
faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  seated 
himself  in  the  hall,  and  soon  after  faint- 
ed away,  and  was  laid  upon  the  floor.  Up- 
on the  return  of  consciousness,  deponent 
was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  his  residence. 

In  the  review  of  the  transactions,  it  is 
the  confident  belief  of  this  deponent  that 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pistol  and  the  time  when 
the  assassin  leaped  from  the  box,  did  not 
exceed  thirty  seconds.  Neither  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln nor  Miss  Harris  had  left  their  seats. 
H.  R.  RATHBONE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this 
17th  day  of  April,  1865. 

A.  B.  Olin, 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 

Affidavit  of  Miss  Harris 

District  of  Columbia, 
City  cf  Washington,  ss. 

Clara  H.  Harris  being  duly  sworn  says 
that  she  has  read  the  foregoing  affidavit 
of  Major  Rathbone,  and  knows  the  con- 
tents thereof;  that  she  was  present  at 
Ford's  Theatre  with  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Major  Rathbone  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  instant; 
that  at  the  time  she  heard  the  discharge 
of  the  pistol  she  was  attentively  encaged 
in  observing  what  was  transpiring  upon 
the  stage,  and  looking  round  she  saw  Ma- 
jor Rathbone  spring  from  his  seat  and 
advance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  box; 

(Continued   on   Patje   12) 


that  she  saw  him  engaged  as  if  in  a 
struggle  with  another  man,  but  the  smoke 
with  which  he  was  enveloped  prevented 
this  deponent  from  seeing  distinctly  the 
other  man;  that  the  first  time  she  saw 
him  distinctly  was  when  he  leaped  from 
the  box  upon  the  si  age;  that  she  then 
heard  Major  Rathbone  cry  out,  "Stop 
that  man!"  and  this  deponent  then  im- 
mediately repeated  the  cry,  "Stop  that 
man!  Won't  somebody  stop  that  man?" 
A  moment  after  some  one  from  the  stage 
asked.  "What  is  it?"  or  "What  is  the 
matter?"  and  the  deponent  replied  "The 
President  is  shot."  Very  soon  after  two 
persons,  one  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  surgeon,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps 
came  upon  the  stage,  and  the  deponent 
assisted  them  in  climbing  up  to  the  box. 

And  this  deponent  further  says  that 
the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  affida- 
vit, so  far  as  the  same  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  notice  of  this  deponent  are  ac- 
curately stated  therein. 

CLARA  H.  HARRIS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  17th  day  of  April  18G5. 

A.  B.  Olin, 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 


Maj.  Henry  Reed  Rath- 
bone,  who  grappled  with 
Booth  after  the  shooting 
and  who  bore  to  his  grave 
scars  inflicted  by  the  assas- 
sin's  knife. 

iFrnni   mi  urlpiii.-il   in   ihc  Mracrve 

ctilli-rlimi.   N.  V..  liy    Ihc  .•ouHck.v 

of   Janice   Huscnlhal,   Chicago) 


MM — Miss  Clara 
Harris,  afterward  Mrs. 
Henry  Reed  Rathbone, 
who  also  was  a  guest 
in  the  presidential  box 
the  night  of  April   14. 
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Major  Rathbone  And  Miss  Harris 
Guests  of  the  Lincolns  In  The  Ford's  Theatre  Box 


Only  for  a  moment  did  Major 
Henry  Reed  Rathbone  and  Miss  Clara 
H.  Harris  appear  in  the  tragic  scene 
at  Ford's  Theatre  the  evening  of  April 
14,  1865.  While  they  had  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  Lincolns  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  performance  of  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,  they  were  apparently  last 
on  the  guest  list.  The  President  had 
invited  several  other  persons,  notably 
General  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  that 
day  to  Ford's  and  all,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  had  declined. 

While  Major  Rathbone  was  known 
socially  by  the  Lincolns,  the  President 
no  doubt  relied  upon  him  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  bodyguard,  as  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  refused 
to  allow  his  chief  aide  Major  Thomas 
T.  Eckert  to  accompany  Lincoln  to 
the  theatre.  Some  historians  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Stanton  believed  that 
by  refusing  Lincoln  the  services  of 
Eckert  he  would  be  deterred  from  at- 
tending the  theatre.  Lincoln  admired 
Eckert's  strength  remarking  that,  "I 
have  seen  Eckert  break  five  pokers, 
one  after  the  other,  over  his  arm." 

Upon  being  informed  that  Major 
Eckert  had  work  to  do  that  could 
not  be  put  off,  Lincoln  replied:  "I 
shall  take  Major  Rathbone  along  .  .  . 
but  I  should  much  rather  have  you, 
since  I  know  you  can  break  a  poker 
over  your  arm." 

Major  Rathbone  was  born,  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  on  July  1,  1837.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  Major  of 
U.  S.  Volunteers  on  November  29, 
1862.  Old  residents  of  Albany  recalled 
that  his  father  was  an  early  mayor  of 
the  city  and  that  the  son  was  red- 
haired  and  of  a  fiery  disposition.  He 
was  "a  slight,  smallish  man  with 
thick  'Burnsides'  akin  to  the  whiskers 
affected   by   Dundreary   in   the   play." 

After  the  death  of  Rathbone's 
father,  his  mother,  Pauline  Penny 
Rathbone,  married  United  States 
Senator  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York 
(1861-67),  whose  first  wife  had  died 
leaving  him  with  a  daughter  named 
Clara.  This  marriage  made  the  young 
couple  stepbrother  and  stepsister  (al- 
though they  were  grown  at  the  time 
of  their  parents  marriage).  Clara 
was  described  in  1865  as  "young  and 
lovely." 

Little  did  the  happy  couple  antici- 
pate the  traumatic  effect  on  their 
personal  lives  that  the  events  of  the 
evening  at   the   theatre   would   set   in 


motion.  To  best  relate  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln  through  the  eyes  of 
the  Major  and  his  fiancee,  their  affi- 
davits as  to  what  transpired,  which 
were  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
A.  B.  Olin,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  dated  April  17,  1865,  fol- 
low: 

Affidavit    of    Major    Rathbone 
District   of  Columbia, 
City  of  Washington,  ss. 

Henry  R.  Rathbone,  brevet  major 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
being  duly  sworn  says,  that  on  the 
14th  day  of  April  instant  at  about 
twenty  minutes  past  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he,  with  Miss  Clara 
H.  Harris  left  his  residence  at  the 
corner  of  fifteenth  and  H  Street, 
and  joined  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  went  with  them  in  their 
carriage  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in  Tenth 
street;  the  box  assigned  to  the 
President  is  in  the  second  tier,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  audience 
and  was  occupied  by  the  President 


and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris,  and 
the  deponent  and  by  no  other  per- 
sons; the  box  is  entered  by  passing 
from  the  front  of  the  building  in 
the  rear  of  the  dress  circle  to  a 
small  entry  or  passage-way,  about 
eight  feet  of  length  and  four  feet 
in  width. 

The  passage-way  is  entered  by  a 
door,  which  opens  on  the  inner  side. 
The  door  is  so  placed  as  to  make 
an  acute  angle  between  it  and  the 
wall  behind  it  on  the  inner  side. 
At  the  inner  end  of  this  passage- 
way is  another  door,  standing 
squarely  across,  and  opening  into 
the  box.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  passage-way,  and  very  near  the 
inner  end  is  a  third  door,  which 
also  opens  into  the  box.  The  latter 
door  was  closed.  The  party  entered 
the  box  through  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage-way.  The  box 
is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  by  a  movable  parti- 
tion,   one    of    the    doors    described 
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opening  into  each.  The  front  of 
the  box  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
railing  is  a  small  pillar  overhang- 
ing with  a  curtain.  The  depth  of 
the  box,  from  front  to  rear,  is 
about  nine  feet.  The  elevation  of 
the  box  above  the  stage,  including 
the  railing,  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet. 

When  the  party  entered  the  box, 
a  cushioned  arm-chair  was  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  box  farthest 
from  the  stage  and  nearest  the 
audience.  This  was  also  the  nearest 
point  to  the  door  by  which  the  box 
is  entered.  The  President  seated 
himself  in  this  chair,  and  except 
that  he  once  left  the  chair  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  on  his  overcoat, 
remained  so  seated  until  he  was 
shot.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  seated  in  a 
chair  between  the  President  and 
the  pillar  in  the  centre,  above  de- 
scribed. At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
box  —  that  nearest  the  stage  — 
were  two  chairs.  In  one  of  these, 
standing  in  the  corner,  Miss  Harris 
was  seated.  At  her  left  hand,  and 
along  the  wall  running  from  that 
end  of  the  box  to  the  rear,  stood  a 
small  sofa.  At  the  end  of  this  sofa, 
next  to  Miss  Harris,  the  deponent 
was  seated.  The  distance  between 
this  deponent  and  the  President  as 
they  were  sitting,  was  about  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween this  deponent  and  the  door 
was  about  the  same. 

The  distance  between  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  sat  and  the  door  was 
about  four  or  five  feet.  The  door, 
according  to  the  recollection  of  this 
deponent,  was  not  closed  during 
the  evening.  When  the  second  scene 
of  the  third  act  was  being  per- 
formed, and  while  this  deponent 
was  intently  observing  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  stage  with  back 
towards  the  door,  he  heard  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol  behind  him, 
and  looking  around,  saw,  through 
the  smoke,  a  man  between  the  door 
and  the  President.  At  the  same 
time  deponent  heard  him  shout 
some  word,  which  deponent  thinks 
was  "Freedom!"  This  deponent  in- 
stantly sprang  toward  him  and 
siezed  him;  he  wrested  himself 
from  the  grasp  and  made  a  violent 
thrust  at  the  breast  of  the  deponent 
with  a  large  knife.  Deponent  par- 
ried the  blow  by  striking  it  up,  and 
received  a  wound  several  inches 
deep  in  his  left  arm,  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  orifice 
of  the  wound  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  extends  upward 
toward  the  shoulder  several  inches. 
The  man  rushed  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  and  deponent  endeavored 
to  sieze  him  again,  but  only  caught 
his  clothes  as  he  was  leaning  over 
the  railing  of  the  box.  The  clothes 
as  deponent  believes,  were  torn  in 
this  attempt  to  seize  him. 

As  he  went  over  upon  the  stage, 
deponent  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice:  "Stop  that  man."  Deponent 
then  turned  to  the  President;  his 
position  was  not  changed;  his  head 
was  slightly  bent  forward  and  his 
eyes  were  closed.  Deponent  saw  that 
he  was  unconscious  and  supposing 


him  mortally  wounded  rushed  to 
the  door  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
medical  aid.  On  reaching  the  outer 
door  of  the  passage-way  as  above 
described,  deponent  found  it  barred 
by  a  heavy  piece  of  plank,  one 
end  of  which  was  secured  in  the 
wall,  and  the  other  resting  against 
the  door.  It  has  been  so  securely 
fastened  that   it  required   consider- 
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A  photograph  of  Clara  H.  Harris,  the  daughter 
of  Senato'r  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York,  who 
married  Major  Henry  R.  Rathbone  on  July 
11,    1867. 

able  force  to  remove  it.  This  wedge 
or  bar  was  about  four  feet  from 
the  floor.  Persons  upon  the  outside 
were  beating  against  the  door  for 
the  purpose  of  entering.  Deponent 
removed  the  bar  and  the  door  was 
opened. 

Several  persons  who  represented 
themselves  to  be  surgeons  were 
allowed  to  enter:  Deponent  saw 
there  Colonel  Crawford,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prevent  other  per- 
sons from  entering  the  box.  De- 
ponent then  returned  to  the  box 
and  found  the  surgeons  examining 
the  President's  person.  They  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  wound.  As 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  it  was 
determined  to  remove  him  from  the 
theatre.  He  was  carried  out,  and 
the  deponent  then  proceded  to  as- 
sist Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  in- 
tensely excited,  to  leave  the  theatre. 
On  reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
deponent  requested  Major  Potter  to 
aid  him  in  assisting  Mrs.  Lincoln 
across  the  street  to  the  house  to 
which  the  President  was  being  con- 
veyed. 

The  wound  which  deponent  had 
received  had  been  bleeding  very 
profusely,  and  on  reaching  the 
house,  feeling  very  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  hall,  and  soon  after  fainted 
away,  and  was  laid  upon  the  floor. 
Upon  the  return  to  consciousness, 
deponent  was  taken  in  a  carriage 
to  his  residence. 

In  the  review  of  the  transactions, 
it  is  the  confident  belief  of  this 
deponent  that  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  discharge  of 
the  pistol  and  the  time  when  the 
assassin  leaped  from  the  box,  did 
not  exceed   thirty  seconds.   Neither 


Mrs.  Lincoln  nor   Miss   Harris  had 
left  their  seats. 

H.  R.  RATHBONE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me 
this  17th  day  of  April,  1865. 

A.  B.  Olin, 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 

Affidavit  of  Miss  Harris 
District   of  Columbia, 
City  of  Washington,  ss. 

Clara  H.  Harris  being  duly  sworn 
says  that  she  has  read  the  fore- 
going affidavit  of  Major  Rathbone, 
and  knows  the  contents  thereof; 
that  she  was  present  at  Ford's 
Theatre  with  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Major  Rathbone 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April,  instant;  that  at  the  time  she 
heard  the  discharge  of  the  pistol 
she  was  attentively  engaged  in  ob- 
serving what  was  transpiring  upon 
the  stage,  and  looking  round  she 
saw  Major  Rathbone  spring  from 
his  seat  and  advance  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  box;  that  she 
saw  him  engaged  as  if  in  a  struggle 
with  another  man,  but  the  smoke 
with  which  he  was  enveloped  pre- 
vented this  deponent  from  seeing 
distinctly  the  other  man;  that  the 
first  time  she  saw  him  distinctly 
was  when  he  leaped  from  the  box 
upon  the  stage;  that  she  then  heard 
Major  Rathbone  cry  out,  "Stop  that 
man!"  and  this  deponent  then  im- 
mediately repeated  the  cry,  "Stop 
that  man!  Won't  somebody  stop 
that  man?"  A  moment  after  some 
one  from  the  stage  asked,  "What 
is  it?"  or  "What  is  the  matter?" 
and  the  deponent  replied  "The 
President  is  shot."  Very  soon  after 
two  persons,  one  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a  naval  surgeon,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  soldier  of  the  Vet- 
eran Reserve  Corps  came  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  deponent  assisted 
them  in  climbing  up  to  the  box. 

And  this  deponent  further  says 
that  the  facts  stated  in  the  fore- 
going affidavit,  so  far  as  the  same 
come  to  the  knowledge  or  notice  of 
this  deponent  are  accurately  stated 
therein. 

CLARA  H.  HARRIS 

Subscribed   and   sworn   to   before 
me  this  17th  day  of  April  1865. 
A.  B.  Olin 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 

Herbert  Wells  Fay,  who  published 
the  sworn  statements  in  his  magazine, 
Week  By  Week,  March  23,  1935,  made 
an  interesting  compilation  of  certain 
points  contained  in  the  sworn  state- 
ments of  Major  Rathbone  and  Miss 
Harris,  in  the  light  of  other  testimony 
(not  necessarily  contradictory),  that 
has  been  given  careful  study  and  is 
generally    regarded    as    authentic: 

Lincoln  in  cushioned  arm  chair. 

Box   12  feet  above  stage. 

At  right  of  the  audience. 

Lincoln  put  on  his  overcoat. 

He,  wife,  Rathbone,  Miss  Harris 
in  box. 

Lincoln  5  feet  from  box  door. 

Pistol  shot  the  first  alarm. 

"Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  not  heard. 

Assassin  muttered,  "Freedom." 

Smoke  obscured  view. 

Rathbone    grapples    assassin. 
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This  photograph  of  Major  Henry  R.  Rathbone 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  by  Congressman  Henry  R.  Rath- 
bone.  Dr.  Schmidt  at  one  time  served  simul- 
taneously as  president  of  The  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Society,  The  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  and  The  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  The  photograph  is  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows: "A  photograph  of  my  father  for  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Schmidt  from  Henry  R. 
Rathbone." 

Stabbed  in  left  arm. 

Don't  say  spurs  caught  in  flag. 

Nor  mention  breaking  of  leg. 

Found  box  door  barred. 

Saw   Col.    Crawford,    U.S.A. 

Also   Major   Potter. 

Assassin  leaped  after  30  seconds. 

Men  carried   Lincoln  across   street. 

Rathbone  married  Miss  Harris,  who 

first  announced,  "President  shot." 

Don't  mention  Booth. 

It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that 
Otto  Eisenschiml  in  his  book,  Why 
Was  Lincoln  Murdered,  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1937,  pages  35-37,  made 
a  very  critical  analysis  of  the  Rath- 
bone-Harris  statements  in  the  light 
of  other  rather  remarkable  evidence. 

Perhaps  Major  Rathbone  became 
acquainted  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  through  his  stepfather,  Sen- 
ator Harris.  Miss  Harris'  father  had 
been  one  of  Lincoln's  staunchest  Re- 
publican supporters  in  the  Senate 
during  the  war  and  a  very  warm 
friendship  had  developed  between  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  the  young  lady.  As  a 
result  a  number  of  personal  letters 
passed  between  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  daughter  of  the  Senator. 
These  letters  were  later  presented  to 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  by  Henry  Riggs 
Rathbone,  the  son  of  the  Major,  who 
served  in  Congress  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois. 

Major  Rathbone  had  an  eventful 
military  career.  He  entered  the  Union 
Army  in  May,  1861,  as  captain  in  the 
12th  Infantry  and  was  appointed 
major  and  assistant  adjutant  general 
of  volunteers  in  March,  1865.  On 
July  11,  1867,  he  resigned  from  the 
volunteer  service  and  in  February, 
1869,  was  appointed  major  in  the 
5th  United  States  Infantry. 

He  was  brevetted  three  times  — 
the  last  time  as  colonel  —  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  during 


the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to 
Richmond;  again  for  services  in  the 
office  of  the  provost  marshal  general 
of  the  United  States  and  a  third  time 
for  services  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  volunteer  armies 
during  the  war.  His  military  career 
ended  in  December,  1870,  when,  at 
his  request,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

The  awful  tragedy  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  which  Rathbone  and  Miss 
Harris  witnessed  brought  them  into 
a  "singular  sympathy"  and  on  July 
11,  1867,  they  were  married.  They 
had  fortune  and  high  esteem,  three 
children  were  born  to  them  and  they 
passed  a  few  years  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  respected  by  all,  extremely 
decorous  in  their  lives  and  character, 
"but  those  who  were  in  their  especial 
intimacy  knew  that  there  was  a  cloud 
always  hanging  over  the  spirit  of 
Rathbone."  Without  question  the 
trauma  of  Lincoln's  assassination  left 
an  impression  on  Rathbone's  mind 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
was  noticed  to  be  more  depressed  in 
manner  and  spirit  than  he  had  been 
before  April  14,  1865  and  although 
still  a  young  man  seemed  burdened 
with  a  gravity  greater  than  was 
natural  for  his  years. 

Eventually  the  family  went  abroad 
to  Hanover,  Germay,  where  it  was 
hoped  the  children  would  complete 
their  education.  Meanwhile  Rathbone 
secured  the  post  of  American  consul 
general  having  received  one  appoint- 
ment (there  were  likely  others)  from 
President    Grover   Cleveland   in   1887. 

His  tenure  of  office  was  abruptly 
ended  because  Major  Rathbone  killed 
his  wife  on  December  24,  1894  (?). 
It  is  reported  that  Rathbone  was  in- 
ordinately jealous  of  her  attention  to 
the  children,  and  on  Christmas  Eve. 
as  she  went  up  to  the  bedroom  to  fill 
their  Christmas  stockings,  she  was 
followed  by  her  husband  and  brutally 
murdered  during  an  emotional  upset. 

Rathbone  had  brooded  over  Lin- 
coln's assasination,  and  his  failure  to 
prevent  it,  until  his  mind  developed 
homicidal  tendencies  "from  which  his 
wife  more  than  once  barely  escaped." 
On  the  fateful  night  of  his  wife's 
murder,  Rathbone,  who  was  brooding 
over  his  proposed  removal  to  an 
asylum,  made  a  mad  rush  with  mur- 
derous intentions  on  his  children  and 
was  prevented  from  killing  them 
when  his  wife  threw  herself  between 
them    and    her    maniac    husband. 

The  wife  suffered  many  knife  and 
pistol  wounds  as  her  husband  in  his 
delirium  reenacted  the  tragedv  at 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Some  reports  indicate  that  Rathbone 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  by  stab- 
bing himself  after  killing  his  wife, 
but  such  efforts  proved  futile,  if  true. 
"And  thus,  as  so  often  before  or 
since,  (a)  great  wrong,  wrought  in 
high  places,  breeds  similiar  if  less 
conspicious  evil  to  which  no  limit  of 
time  or  place  can   be   assigned." 

After  killing  his  wife  Rathbone  was 
arrested  by  the  German  authorities 
and  was  tried  and  convicted  of  mur- 
der. He  was  sentenced  to  the  Hilde- 
sheim  Asylum  for  the  Criminal  In- 
sane. In  this  institution  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  Rathbone  lived  in  luxury. 
He   made   periodical  attempts   to   se- 


cure his  release,  but  finally  gave  up 
all  hope  of  securing  his  freedom  and 
awaited  the  end  in  some  tranquility. 

In  September,  1910,  the  physicians 
of  the  asylum  reported  that  Rath- 
bone was  failing  rapidly  and  that  he 
would  not  survive  long.  He  did  sur- 
vive almost  a  year  when  the  end 
came  on  August  14,  1911.  He  was 
buried  in  Hanover,  two  days  later. 

Rathbone's  son,  Henry  Riggs  Rath- 
bone, was  born  on  Lincoln's  birthday 
in  1870.  He  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  Congress  (1923-1928)  from 
Cook  County,  Illinois.  He  manifested 
a  great  interest  in  the  Lincoln  story 
and,  in  addition  to  giving  a  great 
many  Lincoln  addresses  (one  was  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  12,  1924),  he  in- 
troduced several  bills  in  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  Lincoln  memo- 
rials, one  of  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1926  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  the  famous  Old- 
royd  collection  of  Lincolniana  for  the 
sum  of  $50,000. 

In  his  address  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Rath- 
bone made  the  following  statement 
concerning  his  parents:  "As  you 
doubtless  know,  my  parents  were  the 
young  engaged  couple,  Major  Rath- 
bone and  Miss  Harris,  the  daughter  of 
United  States  Senator  Ira  Harris,  of 
New  York,  who  drove  that  fateful 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  with  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the  carriage 
to  Ford's  Theatre  and  sat  with  him 
in  the  box,  when  the  bullet  of  the 
assassin  cut  short  the  life  of  the 
President.  I  am  able  to  say  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  truth  and  judg- 
ing from  the  words  uttered  by  Lin- 
coln in  the  presence  of  these  persons 
in  his  last  hour,  that  his  great  heart 
held  nothing  but  kindness  and  good 
will  toward  all  his  countrymen,  that 
no  one  could  have  rejoiced  more  at 
the  return  of  peace,  and  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  was  looking  forward 
with  the  highest  hope  to  an  era  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  all  his 
beloved  people,  North  and  South 
alike." 
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This  photograph  of  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rathbone 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "A  photo- 
graph of  my  mother  which  I  present  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  my  dear  friend  O.  I.. 
Schmidt  by   Henry   R.   Rathbone." 
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Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Inc./  [Caption  title] 
Published  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  [Revised  edition  of  1966-13 
with  an  account  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Indiana  in  1849.] 

Pamphlet,    flexible   boards.    7"  x    5".    17    pp.,    illus.    (Form   #10199-71) 

MOCHIZUKI,  MASAHARU  1971-7 

(Device)  No.  12/Tokyo  Lincoln  Center/Report  No. 
Twelve/February  12,  1971/ (three  lines  of  Japanese  lan- 
guage)/291-1860/  [Cover  title]  [Printed  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
in  both  Japanese  and  English  languages.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  10%"  x  7%",  11  pp.,  illus.  (A  list  of  acquisitions 
of  books  and  material  on  Lincoln,  progress  report  on  Tokyo  Lincoln 
Center,  United  States  flags  of  Lincoln's  Presidential  period  and 
book  advertisements.) 

NEWMAN,   RALPH   GEOFFREY  1971-8 

Abraham  Lincoln/An  Autobiographical  Narrative/ 
Written  And  Edited  By /Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman /Illus- 
trated With  Twenty-Four/Original  Drawings  By/Lloyd 
Ostendorf/ (Picture) /"I  shall  prepare  myself;  some  day 
my  chance  will  come. "/A.  Lincoln/Lincoln,  Illinois/Lin- 
coln College/  1971/  [Copyright  1970  by  Ralph  Geoffrey 
Newman] 

Brochure,  cloth,  lOVi"  x  1W.  id..  77  pp.,  illus.,  price.  $6.00.  (This 
book  originally  published  to  accompany  24  thirty-nine  millimeter 
medals  dedicated  to  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Reference  book  number 
1970-12.)    Limited   edition    (300). 

TEMPLE,  WAYNE  C.  1971-9 

Alexander  Williamson — Tutor  To  The/Lincoln  Boys/ 
By  Wayne  C.  Temple/Springfield,  Illinois/ (Portrait)/ 
Address  At  Annual  Meeting/Lincoln  Fellowship  Of  Wis- 
consin/Madison/1970/Historical  Bulletin  No.  26/1971/ 
[Cover  title] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  7%",  19  pp..  illus.,  price,  $1.00. 
Send  to  Mrs.  Carl  Wilhelm,  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
816    State   St..    Madison.    Wis.    53706. 

TURNER,   JUSTIN   G.  1971-10 

The  Thirteenth  /  Amendment  /  and  the  /  Emancipation 
Proclamation/By  Justin  G.  Turner/ (Device) /Los  Angeles 
The  Plantin  Press  1971/ 

Pamphlet.  pa|>er,  >'■,"  x  &%*,  17  pp..  fold  out  of  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION  1971-11 
Lincoln  Lore /Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  ...  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor/Pub- 
lished each  month  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana/Number  1595,  Jan- 
uary 1971  to  Number  1600,  June  1971. 

Folder,  paper.  11"  x  8%".  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1595.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Was  Not  A  Freemason,  January  1971  :  Number  1596.  Lincoln 
Historical  Highway  Markers  In  Kentucky,  February  1971  ;  Number 
1597.  Lincoln  And  Liberty  !  I  I  (A  Political  Tract).  March  1971; 
Number  1598.  Press  Coverage  of  The  Gettysburg  Cemetery  Dedication. 
April  1971  ;  Number  1599,  Lincoln  Had  Smallpox  At  Gettysburg, 
May  1971  :  Number  1600.  The  Most  Significant  Lincoln  Cartoon  — 
February    1971.   June   1971. 


FIRST  AN  TONCEMENT  OF  LINCOLN'S  IF.Affl 

The  first  person  to  announce  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated  was  Miss  Clara  Harris,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ira  Harris,  the 
New  York  Senator*  She  and  ;  ajor  Rathburn  were  guests  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  Ford1 s  Theatre  on  Friday  evening,  April  14,  1865. 
Two  days  later,  she  subscribed  to  an  affidavit  before  A.  B.  Olin, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  she  set  forth  her  observations 
of  the  tragedy.  She  said  that  she  heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  and 
turned  about  to  see  *ajor  Hathburn  spring  from  his  seat  and  gr-vpple 
with  the  intruder.  The  assassin  broke  away  and  leaped  to  the  stage, 
as  Major  Hathburn  shouted  "stop  that  roan."  A  moment  later  someone 
from  the  stage  asked,  what  was  the  matter,  or  what  is  it,  and  Mies 
Harris  replied.  "The  President  is  shot»H 
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by  Irving  Wallace,  David  Wallechinsky  and  Amy  Wallace 


Father  of 

Modern 

Embalming? 

Thomas  H.  Holmes  said  he  was 
the  father  of  modem  embalming, 
yet  he  refused  to  be  embalmed. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  in  1817, 
young  Holmes  first  dabbled  in  embalm- 
ing while  in  medical  school — from 
which  he  was  expelled  for  swiping  a 
cadaver  and  carelessly  leaving  it  on  a 
professor's  desk.  Holmes  later  moved 
to  Brooklyn,  where  he  practiced  med- 
icine (without  a  license)  and  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  nation's  first 
professional  embalmers.  Asasideline, 
he  developed  what  he  touted  as  the 
first  effective  embalming  fluid.  It  may 
well  have  been,  but  Holmes  never  ap- 
plied for  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  the 
title  "father  of  modem  embalming" 
remains  in  question. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Holmes  won 
a  government  contract  to  embalm  the 
bodies  of  dead  Union  soldiers.  He 
restricted  his  clientele  to  officers,  fig- 
uring their  families  would  be  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  his  $100  fee.  By 
war's  end.  Holmes  had  collected  on 
4028  embalmings. 

Back  in  Brooklyn  after  the  war, 
Holmes  continued  plying  his  craft  and 
refining  his  embalming  formula.  Spec- 
imens of  his  work  filled  his  home — 
bodies  in  hall  closets  and  under  the 
basement  floor,  preserved  heads  dis- 
played on  living  room  tables.  In  the 
window  of  his  pharmacy,  bottles  of 
his  lnnominala  embalming  fluid  (S3  a 
gallon)  and  his  homemade  "Great  Root 
Beer"  were  ghoulishly  stacked  side  by 
side. 

In  his  declining  years.  Holmes  got 
into  several  scrapes  with  others  who 
claimed  leadership  of  the  new  profes- 
sion. He  gave  instructions  that  upon 
his  own  death,  which  came  in  1900, 
he  not  be  embalmed.  He  trusted  no 
embalmer's  work  but  his  own. 


The  latest  books  by  Irving  Wallace,  son 
David  Wallechinsky  and  daughter  Amy 
are  "The  People's  Almanac  #3, "  "The 
Book  of  Lists  #2"  and  "The  Intimate 
Sex  Lives  of  Famous  People." 


At  the  Wheel 


The  steering  wheel  was  initially 
located  on  the  right  side  of  most 
American  cars.  The  reason?Tradition. 
Drivers  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  were 
accustomed  to  sitting  on  the  right  side. 
What  was  fine  for  buggies  didn't 
apply  to  cars,  as  an  article  in  the  March 
8,  1913,  issue  of  Scientific  American 
pointed  out.  For  example,  when  pass- 
ing an  approaching  car,  it's  better  for 
the  driver  to  be  seated  on  the  left  be- 


cause closeness  to  the  center  of  the 
road  promotes  better  judgment  of  pass- 
ing distance .  The  advantages  of  right- 
hand  seating  for  the  driver  are  much 
less  important — for  example,  it's  eas- 
ier to  pull  up  at  the  curb.  As  Scientific 
American  explained,  curbs  stand  still , 
and  parking  need  not  be  speedy. 

By  1915,  most  American  cars  had 
left-hand  drive.  Now,  about  the  problem 
of  mailing  a  letter  at  a  curbs  ide  box. . . 


Jinx  of  the  President's  Box 


Major  Rathbone, his  fiancee  and  First  Lady  (l-r)  witness  Lincoln's  assassination 


Four  people  shared  the  Presiden- 
tial box  in  Ford's  Theater  on  April 
14,  1865.  Two  were  later  murdered  by 
madmen;  the  other  two  became  insane. 
The  four  were  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Maj.  Henry  Rathbone  and  his 
fiancee,  Clara  Harris.  Rathbone, aWaf 
Office  attache,  was  the  stepson  of  Sen. 
Ira  Harris  of  New  York.  Clara  was  the 
Senator's  daughter. 

Shortly  after  10  p.m.,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  slipped  into  the  box  and  shot 
Lincoln,  who  died  the  next  morning. 
Rathbone  received  a  serious  knife  wound 
trying  to  stop  Booth.  Ten  years  later, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  the  President's 
widow,  was  certified  as  a  "lunatic"  in 
Cook  County,  111.,  and  was  commit- 
ted to  a  mental  institution  for  a  year. 

In  1883,  Henry  and  Clara  Rathbone 
were  in  Europe  supervising  the  educa- 
tion of  their  three  children.  Henry  had 
been  growing  increasingly  morose, 
irritable  and  insanely  jealous  of  his 
wife.  Ordinarily  quiet  and  agreeable, 


he  had  become  subject  to  violent  and 
dangerous  fits  of  temper.  During  their 
last  visit  to  the  States,  he  had  threatened 
to  kill  Mrs.  Rathbone.  But  she  decid- 
ed to  remain  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  and  accompanied  him 
to  Hanover,  Genftany. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  shots  were  heard 
from  the  couple's  bedroom  in  Hanover. 
The  servants  broke  down  the  door  and 
found  Mrs.  Rathbone  on  the  bed,  lying 
in  blood.  Her  husband,  near  death, 
was  bleeding  from  five  wounds  in  the 
chest.  A  smoking  revolver  and  bloody 
dagger  lay  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Rathbone  died  without  regain- 
ing consciousness.  She  was  buried  in 
Engesohde,  Germany.  Rathbone  recov- 
ered physically,  but  his  mind  was  gone. 
He  rambled  incoherently  and  seemed 
unaware  that  he  had  shot  and  stabbed 
his  wife  and  himself.  He  was  commit- 
ted to  an  insane  asylum  in  Hildesheim, 
where  he  died  on  Aug.  14,  1911.  He 
was  buried  alongside  his  wife. 


Champion  Peter  Ralston  (I)  in  action 


Yankee  ludo 
Dandy 

Bruce  Lee's  most  famous  film,  En- 
ter the  Dragon,  concerns  an  in- 
ternational free-form  martial  arts  tour- 
nament. A  similar  tournament  actual- 
ly takes  place  in  Taiwan.  In  1978  the 
World  Martial  Arts  Championship  was 
won,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  non-Orien- 
tal— a  28-year-old  blond  native  of  San 
Francisco  named  Peter  Ralston.  The 
Asian  martial  arts  world  was  stunned. 
Imagine  how  Americans  would  feel  if 
a  Burmese  man  hit  .450  for  the  Yankees. 

Ralston  grew  up  in  the  Far  East, 
where  his  father  worked.  In  Singapore, 
when  he  was  9,  a  friend  persuaded 
Peter  to  take  classes  in  judo.  In  an 
interview  with  Significa,  Ralston  said 
he  showed  no  special  aptitude  until,  at 
17,  he  had  a  sudden  insight  about  t'ai 
chi  ch'uan,  subtlest  of  the  martial  arts. 
"I  had  the  realization,"  said  Ralston, 
"that  the  essence  of  the  an  is  sup- 
posed to  be  easy,  that  it's  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  struggle." 

Ralston,  who's  5-feet-10,  weighed 
156  when  he  won  the  coveted  title. 


INVITATION  TO  OUR  READERS 

Do  you  know  an  unusual  fact  for  Signi- 
fica? If  so,  please  send  it  to  us  with  the 
exact  source  of  your  information.  If 
we  don 't  already  have  it  and  (f  we  print 
it,  we  will  send  you  $50.  We  look  for- 
wardtoreadinganycomments.  Because 
of  the  volume  of  mail,  we  cannot  reply 
to  your  letters  or  return  material.  But 
thank  you.  Write:  Significa,  Parade, 
750  Third  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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Fiction 


Henry  and  Clara's  cruel  fate 

Thomas  Mallon's  fictional  account  of  the  other  victims  at  Ford's  Theatre 


Henry  and  Clara 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Pappas 

Managing  editor  of  Chronicles:  A  Magazine  of  American 
Culture  and  editor  of  "The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Plagiarism  Story" 


Murder  and  mystery,  an  abusive 
and  jealous  husband,  the  savage 
killing  of  his  wife,  an  attempted 
suicide,  hints  of  insanity,  the 
rich  and  famous  in  the  national 
spotlight— one  might  think  that  the*  subject 
is  not  the  forgotten  tragic  lives  of  the  en- 
gaged couple  who  attended  Ford's  Theatre 
with  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  April 
14,  1865,  but  rather  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial 
And,  in  fact,  the  comparison  is  not  altogeth- 
er unjust.  Both  stories  involve  multiple 
murders  that  shocked  the  nation,  received 
international  attention  and  left  muckrakers 
and  scandalmongers  giddy  for  months. 

A  former  professor  of  English  at  Vassar 
College  and  the  current  literary  editor  of 
Gentleman's  Ouarterly,  Thomas  Mallon  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  an  essayist,  in  par- 
ticular for  "A  Book  of  One's  Own:  People 
and  Their  Diaries"  (1984)  and  "Stolen 
Words:  Forays  into  the  Origins  and 
Ravages  of  Plagiarism"  (1989),  both  solid 
works  of  scholarship.  He  branched  out  into 
historical  fiction  in  1991  with  "Aurora  7,"  a 
novel  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  nearly 
fatal  space  flight  of  Scott  Carpenter  in  1962, 
and  he  continues  in  this  genre  with  "Henry 
and  Clara." 

Henry  Rathbone  and  Clara  Harris  hailed 
from  socially  prominent  families  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  Henry's  father,  the  mayor  of  Albany, 
died  10  days  before  the  death  of  Clara's 
mother,  which  left  her  father,  Ira  Harris,  an 
Albany  judge  and  later  U.S.  senator  from 
New  York,  with  four  children  to  raise. 
Brought  together  by  their  mutual 
bereavement,  Ira  Harris  and  Pauline  Rath- 
bone  married  three  years  later,  meaning 
Henry  and  Clara  were  raised,  from  the  ages 
of  11  and  13  respectively,  as  stepbrother 
and  stepsister. 

Though  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
treat  one  another  as  family— "Think  of 
Henry  as  your  cousin,"  Pauline  instructs 
Clara— a  normal  sibling  relationship 
proved  impossible  for  Henry  and  Clara  to 
maintain.  Both  kids  were  bright,  sarcastic 
and  playfully  rebellious,  taking  pride  in 
their  ability  to  skewer  others  with  their 
wit,  and  their  fondness  for  one  another 
soon  outgrew  the  platonic. 

"From  the  moment  she  saw  [Henry]  six 
years  ago,  on  the  church  steps  after  his 
father's  funeral,"  Mallon  says  of  Clara,  "she 
had  wanted  him  to  notice  her."  And  Henry 
did. 

But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  Henry's 
character  that  darkened  with  the  passing 
years.  His  broodiness,  contrariness  and 
emotional  volatility  were  variously  attribut- 
ed to  his  displeasure  with  his  mother's  re- 
marriage, to  his  running  feud  with  his  step- 
father and  to  that  wonderful  19th  Century 
catchall— dyspepsia.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  Clara  prayed  that  military 
service  and  battle  experience  in  particular 
would  change  Henry  for  the  better,  "purge 
him  of  all  that  aggression  he  has  inside," 
and  that  after  the  war  she  and  Henry  could 
buck  convention  and  marry  and  start  the 
family  she  so  desired. 

But  war  is  seldom  salubrious,  and  in  this 
case  Henry  experienced  some  of  the  worst 
abattoirs  of  the  Civil  War,  including  An- 


"Henry  and  Clara"  demonstrates  Thomas 
Mallon's  ability  to  serve  both  history  and 
literature  at  once. 

tietam,  Fredericksburg  and  the  infamous 
"Crater"  of  Petersburg,  where  he  was  shot 
through  the  chest  and  left  for  dead  for  68 
hours.  Henry  struggled  to  retain  conscious- 
ness until  medical  help  arrived  so  that  fel- 
low Union  soldiers  would  not  mistakenly 
bury  him  alive. 

The  second  experience  that  haunted 
Henry  for  life  was  that  fateful  night  at 
Ford's  Theatre.  Considering  that  Clara  had 
become  a  close  friend  of  Mary  Lincoln's 
and  that  Clara's  father,  Senator  Harris,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  White  House,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Clara  and  Henry  were 
invited  to  join  the  Lincolns  that  evening. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  14  other 
persons— including  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
wife,  Julia,  who  had  grown  to  detest  the 
increasingly  demented  First  Lady— had 
been  asked  before  them  but  had  declined 
the  invitation  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Regarding  the  specifics  of  the  assassina- 
tion, Mallon's  narrative  is  faithful  to  the 
firsthand  accounts.  John  Wilkes  Booth  en- 
tered the  President's  box  shortly  before  10 
p.m.,  shot  Lincoln  in  the  head  at  close 
range  and  then  struggled  with  Henry  and 
thrust  a  dagger  at  his  chest,  which  Henry 
deflected  to  his  arm. 

"The  knife  went  from  [Henry's]  elbow 
nearly  to  the  shoulder,  inside— cutting  an 
artery,  nerves  &  veins,"  Clara  recalled  in  a 
letter  that  Mallon  quotes  in  full.  "He  bled  so 
profusely  as  to  make  him  very  weak.  My 
whole  clothing  as  I  sat  in  the  box  was  satu- 
rated literally  with  blood,  [as  were]  my 

hands  &  face Poor  Mrs.  Lincoln  all 

through  that  dreadful  night  would  look  at 
me  in  horror  &  scream.  Oh!  my  husband's 
blood  . . .  which  it  was  not,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time.  The  president's  wound 
did  not  bleed  externally  at  all— The  brain 
was  instantly  suffused." 

Lincoln,  of  course,  died  hours  later,  but 
in  actuality  three  other  lives  were  lost  that 
night.  Mary  Lincoln  never  emotionally  re- 
covered from  the  shooting,  wore  nothing 
but  widow's  black  for  the  next  17  years  and 


lived  in  and  out  of  mental  institutions  both 
in  Illinois  and  in  Europe  until  her  death  in 
1882.  Clara's  chances  for  a  peaceful  mar- 
riage also  perished  that  evening,  for  the 
tragedy  only  aggravated  Henry's  precarious 
mental  state. 

Victimized  by  this  accidental  role  in  his- 
tory, Henry  would  forever  be  known  as  the 
man  at  Ford's  Theatre  who  failed  to  save 
Lincoln's  life.  Like  the  vultures  and 
scavengers  of  the  news  media  today,  on 
each  anniversary  of  that  bloody  Good  Fri- 
day reporters  swarmed  Henry  with 
questions  about  the  assassination — never 
letting  his  grief  and  guilt  subside. 

He  heard  snickers  in  every  comment,  saw 
sneers  in  every  glance.  "I  understand  his 
distress,"  wrote  Clara  in  a  letter.  While  in 
Europe,  "in  every  hotel  we're  in,  as  soon  as 
people  get  wind  of  our  presence,  we  feel 
ourselves  become  objects  of  morbid  scruti- 
ny  Whenever  we  were  in  the  dining 

room,  we  began  to  feel  like  zoo  animals. 
Henry  ...  imagines  that  the  whispering  is 
more  pointed  and  malicious  than  it  can 
possibly  be." 

Henry  and  Clara  were  married  in  1867 
and  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
ironically  born  on  Feb.  12,  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, and  even  became  a  Republican  con- 
gressman from  Illinois.  Henry's  re- 
clusiveness  and  instability,  however,  never 
abated.  He  could  not  hold  a  job,  grew  intol- 
erable to  be  around,  took  to  boozing  and 
gambling  and  occasionally  whore- 
mongering,  and  eventually  uprooted  the 
family  and  relocated  to  Germany.  Here 
Henry  devolved  fully  into  a  world  of  de- 
lusion and  insanity,  passing  the  days 
reading  recondite  history,  reenacting  the 
Civil  War  and  obsessively  reliving  that 
night  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

Convinced  that  Clara  had  been  a  Desde- 
mona— imfaithful  in  their  marriage  and  on 
the  night  of  the  assassination  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  Lincolns  than  to  his 
own  medical  state— Henry  shot  and  stabbed 
her  to  death  in  a  boarding  house  in  Hano- 
ver on  Christmas  Eve  morning  of  1883  and 
then  turned  the  knife  on  himself.  For  the 
third  time  in  his  life,  he  survived  his 
wounds,  and  for  the  second  time  the  name 
Henry  Rathbone  was  associated  with  mur- 
der and  became  fodder  for  newshounds, 
guttersnipes  and  socialites  alike. 

He  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Germany, 
at  the  Hildesheim  Asylum  for  the  Criminal- 
ly Insane,  and  died  there  in  1911.  Regarding 
Mallon's  take  on  the  denouement— Henry's 
shocking  confession  right  before  he  kills 
Clara— this  awaits  the  reader  of  this 
riveting  tale. 

"Henry  and  Clara"  is  Mallon's  most  pol- 
ished gem  to  date,  and  as  such  it  demon- 
strates not  only  his  mastery  of  prose  and 
plot  but  also  his  ability  to  serve  faithfully 
two  deities  at  once— in  this  case,  the  gods 
of  both  history  and  literature.  The  only  dis- 
appointing feature  of  this  book  is  that  the 
very  brief  "Author's  Notes  and  Ac- 
knowledgments" section  explains  little  of 
the  exhaustive  research  and  obsession  with 
historical  detail  that  went  into  this  book. 

The  reader  wanting  to  know  more  about 
this  genre  and  its  philosophical  underpin- 
nings—from Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Georg 
Lukacs— or  simply  more  about  the  facts 
and  fiction  of  this  story  would  do  well  to 
consult  Mallon's  fine  essay  "Writing  Histor- 
ical Fiction"  in  the  autumn  1992  issue  of 
the  American  Scholar.  And  if  Mallon's  au- 
dience cares  neither  for  his  philosophy  nor 
for  his  fiction,  it  can  always  wait  for  the 
movie.  A  television  miniseries  based  on 
"Henry  and  Clara"  is  already  in  the  works. 
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Lincoln-era  assassination  image  was  bogus 

April  9,  2000 

State  Journal-Register,  The  (Springfield,  IL) 

Author:  DOUG  POKORSKI  STAFF  WRITERDOUG  POKORSKI  STAFF 
WRITER. 

Researcher:  Woman  falsely  identified  in  historic  photographExactly  135  years 
ago  this  Friday,  a  woman  named  Clara  Harris  became  a  permanent,  if  unwilling, 
part  of  American  history. 

Along  with  her  husband-to-be,  Union  Army  Maj.  Henry  Rathbone,  Harris  was  a 
guest  of  President  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  performance  at  Ford's  Theatre 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  14,  1865.  During  the  play,  Confederate  sympathizer 
John  Wilkes  Booth  slipped  into  the  presidential  box  and  fired  a  single  shot  into 
the  back  of  Lincoln's  head.  The  president  died  hours  later. 

Since  then,  whenever  historians  have  written  about  the  assassination,  they  have 
mentioned  Harris  and  her  beau.  A  photograph  of  Harris  has  frequently 
accompanied  those  stories. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  photographs  of  Harris  and  the 
one  that  hung  on  display  at  Ford's  Theatre  for  more  than  30  years  turns  out  not  to 
be  Harris  at  all. 

"It  has  hung  there  since  1968,"  said  Mike  Maione,  historian  at  the  Ford's  Theatre 
National  Historic  Site.  "It  hung  there  in  all  honesty.  We  thought  it  was  her  picture 
from  the  National  Archives. ...  It  was  an  honest  mistake." 

The  bogus  photo  of  Clara  Harris  would  still  be  hanging  at  Ford's  Theatre  if  it  were 
not  for  the  efforts  of  a  Maryland  collector  and  researcher  with  a  passion  for 
historical  accuracy. 

William  Hallam  Webber  first  got  on  the  trail  of  Clara  Harris  in  1992,  when  he 
acquired  a  collection  of  portraits  of  people  associated  with  the  Lincoln 
assassination.  The  collection,  known  as  the  John  B.  Bachelder  Subscription 
Book,  was  a  set  of  photographs  commissioned  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  now- 
famous  painting  known  as  "The  Last  Hours  of  Lincoln." 

Painter  Alonzo  Chappel  used  the  photos  to  create  a  setting  that  showed  all  the 
people  on  the  scene  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death. 

Before  buying  the  collection,  Webber  researched  its  contents,  including  study  at 
the  National  Archives,  which  has  a  number  of  photographs  by  the  noted  Civil  War 


photographer  Mathew  Brady.  Among  them  was  a  photo  labeled  in  type  as  being 
"Mrs.  Harris,"  with  a  later  addition  in  pencil  of  the  name  Clara  between  "Mrs."  and 
"Harris."  This  photograph  is  the  one  that  had  been  reprinted  countless  times  and 
that  hung  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

However,  the  well-authenticated  Bachelder  collection  also  had  a  photo  of  Clara 
Harris,  and  Webber  quickly  saw  that  the  two  pictures  were  not  of  the  same 
woman. 

"I  noticed  (the  difference)  right  away,"  Webber  said  in  a  phone  interview  last 
week. 

The  faces  in  the  two  pictures  were  clearly  different,  and  the  National  Archives' 
Clara  Harris  seemed  to  be  too  young  to  be  authentic. 

The  real  Clara  Harris,  the  stepdaughter  of  a  U.S.  senator  from  New  York,  was 
about  30  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  and  subsequent  photographs.  The 
National  Archives'  Clara  Harris  appeared  to  be  much  younger,  perhaps  in  her 
early  20s,  while  the  Clara  Harris  in  the  Bachelder  collection  looked  to  be  about 
30. 

But  Webber,  a  careful  researcher,  hesitated  to  make  a  definitive  statement  about 
the  Harris  photo  in  the  National  Archives.  One  reason  was  that  the  Bachelder 
photo  was  a  profile,  while  the  National  Archives  one  was  a  full  frontal  view. 
"I  thought  at  the  time  it  somewhat  problematically  difficult  to  make  such  a 
comparison  for  certain,"  Webber  said. 

It  wasn't  until  five  years  later,  when  some  of  Webber's  Bachelder  photos, 
including  the  Harris  one,  were  loaned  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  at  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  a  major  Brady  exhibit,  that  Webber  did  the  further 
research  necessary  to  prove  that  the  National  Archives'  Harris  photo  was  of 
someone  other  than  Harris. 

He  found  three  other  photos  of  Harris,  all  authenticated  by  her  descendants.  Two 
were  in  private  hands,  and  the  third  was  at  The  Lincoln  Museum  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  The  photos  all  showed  the  same  woman  as  in  the  Bachelder  photo.  It  was 
equally  clear  that  the  picture  in  the  National  Archives  was  of  someone  else. 
Mary  Panzer,  then  curator  of  photographs  at  The  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
quickly  agreed  with  Webber's  findings. 

"In  my  opinion,  your  thorough  search  for  portraits  of  Miss  Harris  certainly 
supports  your  thesis  -  that  the  portrait  of  'Mrs.  Harris'  in  the  Brady  Collection  at 
the  National  Archives  can  not  be  Clara  Harris  Rathbone,"  Panzer  wrote  Webber 
after  seeing  his  research  report. 


Officials  at  Ford's  Theatre  were  also  quick  to  respond.  Although  the  National  Park 
Service,  like  other  federal  bureaucracies,  is  often  slow  to  take  action,  it  lost  little 
time  in  replacing  the  bogus  Harris  photo  with  a  copy  of  Webber's  genuine  one. 
The  change  was  made  "within  weeks"  of  seeing  Webber's  evidence,  Maione 
said. 

"Webber  is  a  man  who  we  trust,"  Maione  said.  "He's  meticulous  in  what  he  does. 
When  he  says  something  is  true,  that's  the  way  it  is." 

Although  it  might  seem  embarrassing  for  officials  at  Ford's  Theatre  to  learn  that 
they  had  the  wrong  picture  hanging  for  more  than  30  years,  Maione  said  they 
were  actually  very  happy  to  learn  of  the  error. 

"We  pride  ourselves  on  having  a  museum  that  has  accuracy,"  he  said.  "This  is  a 
major  thing  in  getting  the  accuracy  of  the  principals  (at  the  assassination) 
specified.  ...  The  most  important  thing  is  that  what's  there  now  is  accurate." 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  site  officials  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  publicize  the 
change  nor  include  any  information  with  the  new  photo  that  indicates  it  replaces 
an  incorrect  one.  They  did,  however,  informally  tell  some  other  Lincoln  scholars 
of  the  change. 

Among  those  was  Philip  Kunhardt  III,  who  co-authored  a  1993  pictorial  biography 
titled  "Lincoln"  that  included  the  bogus  Harris  photo. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Kunhardt  was  readying  a  new  edition  of  the  book  and  was 
able  to  include  a  copy  of  Webber's  Harris  photo  in  lieu  of  the  misidentified  one. 
"I  insisted  on  the  change"  even  though  only  very  limited  alterations  were  allowed, 
Kunhardt  said. 

Again,  the  switch  was  done  quietly,  with  no  indication  that  the  picture  in  the 
earlier  edition  had  been  incorrect. 

The  National  Archives  has  also  added  pertinent  elements  from  Webber's 

research  report  to  the  file  containing  the  misidentified  photo,  ac  cording  to 

Edward  McCarter,  a  still  photography  media  manager  at  the  archives. 

The  institution's  policy  is  not  to  change  captions  on  material,  McCarter  said,  but 

the  new  information  from  Webber  should  make  it  clear  to  any  researchers  using 

the  collection  that  the  often-used  Clara  Harris  photo  is  not  of  Harris. 

"I  would  think  that  researchers  trying  to  use  photos  of  the  person  in  the  (theater) 

box  with  Lincoln  would  look  at  this  and  look  at  the  information  from  Mr.  Webber 

and  probably  look  elsewhere  to  get  a  photo  that  is  positively  identified  as 

(Harris),"  McCarter  said. 

Experts  interviewed  for  this  article  said  they  could  think  of  no  other  in  stance 


when  a  photo  so  long  and  widely  presented  as  genuine  turned  out  to  be  spurious. 
Maione  speculated  that  Harris1  relatively  minor  role  at  the  assassination  may 
have  caused  researchers  to  pay  less  attention  to  her  than  they  should  have. 
"All  she  did  that  night  was  scream,"  he  said.  "Her  role  was  never  examined 
carefully." 

McCarter  said  the  National  Archives  makes  no  claims  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  attached  to  the  photos  in  its  collection.  He  also  said  no  one 
knows  how  the  incorrect  information  came  to  be  added  to  the  bogus  Harris  photo. 
It  could  have  happened  before  the  National  Archives  was  established  in  1940  or 
before  ownership  of  the  Brady  collection,  including  the  alleged  Harris  photo,  was 
transferred  to  it.  The  War  Department  Library,  and  later  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps,  had  the  collection  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  National  Archives. 
Webber  said  it  also  is  possible  that  a  more  recent  researcher  added  the  "Clara" 
to  the  "Mrs.  Harris"  caption  on  the  picture.  He  noted  that  the  misidentified  picture 
began  appearing  in  print  in  1965,  when  it  was  used  in  three  books. 
Other  authors  then  picked  it  up  and  used  it.  At  least  one  even  took  a  book  that 
had  been  published  earlier  with  a  genuine  Harris  photo  and  substituted  the 
incorrect  one  in  a  post-1965  edition. 

"It  was  monkey-see,  monkey-do,"  Webber  said.  "People  would  see  it  published 
elsewhere  and  use  it  themselves." 

McCarter  said  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  times  the  misidentified  photo 
has  been  published.  The  picture  is  in  the  public  domain,  which  means  the 
National  Archives  does  not  have  to  give  permission  for  its  use. 
The  fact  that  the  picture  is  in  the  public  domain  and  requires  neither  authorization 
nor  payment  for  use  may  also  account  for  its  widespread  publication.  As  for  the 
woman  in  the  misidentified  photo,  no  one  knows  who  she  might  have  been. 
Webber  said  he  believes  her  name  really  was  Harris  and  she  really  was  a  "Mrs." 
-  a  wedding  ring  can  be  seen  on  her  hand  in  the  photo. 
Ever  avid  to  see  the  historical  record  set  straight,  Webber  said  he  plans  to  do 
further  research  to  identify  the  unknown  woman.  He  even  has  a  hunch  as  to  who 
she  might  be  -  someone  associated  with  Maj.  Rathbone  and  Clara  Harris. 
Beyond  that,  though,  he  will  not  be  more  specific.  To  do  so  would  be  "premature 
and  unprofessional,"  he  said. 

All  content  is  (c)  Copyright  2000  The  State  Journal-Register,  a  division  of  Copley 
Press,  Inc. 
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